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FARMINGTON. 


We must assign to Farmington the first place among 
the towns of this State which have given a uniform and 
liberal support to common schools. Most of the improve- 
ments which have from time to time been incorpora- 
ted in the organization or administration of the system, 
have originated or been early adopted here. The stand- 
ard of qualification for teachers and the rate of wages, 
have been higher than in adjoining towns. Many a candi- 
date who has been rejected in Farmington, has been em- 
ployed elsewhere. ‘The moral character and influence of 
their schools has been more marked and happy than is 
generally found in our common schools. 

So early as 1696, the town voted to employ one teacher 
who should be so gifted as to be able occasionally to step 
into the pulpit. 

In 17:20, the avails of the sale of certain lands belong- 
ing to the town were appropriated to the support of public 
schools, which now amounts to $10,000. J 

In 1796, a system of regulations for the <chool society 
drawn up by Gov. Treadwell, was adopted, which two 
years afierwards became the law of the State, and has so 
remained for near a half century. Among the provisions 
were the following : 

*‘That nine overseers be appointed to examine and 
license teachers; that no teacher shall be employed with- 
out a license; that two of the overseers at least shall visit 
all the schools quarterly, or oftener, if they think proper, 
and call the schools together for a public examination, if 
they please.” The society was also made one district for 
supporting a school of a higher order at the public charge. 

in 1837 a committee was appointed to visit all of the 
schools and to report in writing on théir condition. J. T. 
Nortoneand Calvin Hatch were this committee, and their 
report, which was read on some public occasion in the 
“church, gave a new impulse to the cause uf common school 
education. ‘his was the first or among the earliest written 
reports made to school societies in any part of the State. 
It is now required to be done in every school society. The 
report for 139-40, was published in the appendix to the 


In 1839, the first Union school in the State for the older 
children of two adjoining districts was formed, and its re- 
sults thus far have proved highly favorable. One of the 
districts has continued for three years past to employ the 
same teacher, who proved to be of superior qualifications, 
for the year round, and from the testimony of the Visiters, 
and our own observation in the school, the children have 
made better progress in that time, than in any district 
school in this section of the State. Mr. Hadsell’s school 
in Unionville, may be pointed to, as in many respects, a 
model school for the country districts. 

In the summer past, the Visiters, or father Mr. Hart, 
one of the most accomplished and successful teachers tu 
the State, who is one of the sub-committee of two, has 
adopted a course of instruction for teachers, which is per- 
fectly practicable, and which we shall be happy to see in- 
troduced into other societies. The course pursued is 
briefly indicated in the following letter. 

Dear Sir: In the meeting convened in this town last 
spring, for the purpose of hearing the report of the school 
visiters, you will recollect that I announced my design of 
inviting the teachers of our schools to meet me during the 
summer, for the purpose of receiving such instructions, on the 
subject of teaching, as I might be able to communicate. 

After our summer schools had commenced, | gave notice 
that I would meet the teachers, according to my proposal. A 
number came, together with other young ladies not engaged 
in our schools, and have met me, weekly, during the summer. 

I commenced with the subject of articulation, as both 
teachers and scholars, in our primary schools, are usually defi- 
cient in this important qualification of a good reader or 
speaker. After giving them a number of exercises in pro- 
nouncing syllables, and words, I directed their attention to 
reading both poetry and prose, and to the subject of inflections, 
emphasis and pauses. 

I then took up English grammar, and gave them a few 
exercises in parsing; and at the same time, communicated 
my views of the best modes of teaching this important branch 
of education, so as to secure the interest of the pupil in the 
instructions they might give. 

The subject of arithmetic next occupied our attention. 
The most important rules | explained and illustrated on the 
black board, and the members of the class solved such ques- 
tions as I proposed to them. This wasa very pleasant and 
profitable exercise, and added much to the interest of our 
meetings. Compositions were written and read before the 
class. 

I also gave them the results of my own experience in teach- 
ing, and conversed at some length upon the subject of govern- 
ment in school, and upon the duties of a teacher generally ; 
endeavoring to impress them with the importance of their 
work, and the necessity of faithfulness and perseverance, in 
order to accomplish the greatest amount of good. 

From the experiment I have made, I am satisfied muclr can 
be done to promote the improvement of our schools, by 
bringing the teachers together, and imparting to them instruc- 
tion, as far as possible, upon all subjects relating to their 
employment. 

In conclusion, I wish to suggest to teachers of academies, 
high schools in the towns and villages of Connecticut, the 
utility of pursuing a course similar to that which [ have done; 
for in the efforts now making, by enlightened and patriotic 
men, to elevate the standard of education in our public 
schools, teachers, especially, ought must cordially to unite, 
and do all in their power to perfect a system fraught with 
the richest blessings to the rising generation, and the country 
in which we livé. Respectfully, yours, 

H. Baanarp, Baa. SIMEON HARTY 





second annual report of the Board, and is a model paper. 





Barmington, Sept. 23, 19840, 
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WESTBROOK. 

DISTRICT MEETINGS—LETTER FROM REV. MR. HYDE. 

The following letter from Rev. Mr. Hyde, shows that 
the measure which we recommended in the leading article 
of our last number has been attended heretofore with great 
success in his parish. If ther€ is but one such member of 
the Board of Visiters, or laborious and intelligent friend 
of schools in every Society, as Mr. Hyde, public opinion 
can be advanced greatly in the course of the present 
winter. 


**] shall endeavor to follow up the good impressions made by your 
recent visit, by following out your suggestions as to district meetings. 
1 think good was done by the efforts which were made last year 
among us, in inviting parents and children to meet at their school 
houses, and addressing them upon the subject, and especially by the 
very interesting address of Dr. Field to a crowded assembly in our 
Lecture room. I felt anxious titat the interest he awakened should ex- 
tend through all the districts; and just before the commencement of 
our winter schools, I invited meetings of purents and children in most 
of the districts, and addressed them upon such-topics as seemed to be 
most important for their consideration; such as the importance of a 
good education for their children, showing that the culture of their 
minds was vastly more important than that of their physical powers; 
the conveniences and defects of the house they provided for such a pur- 
pose; the character and qualifications of the teacher they employed; 
the importance of a supply of good books; the necessity of a regular 
and punctual attendance of their children; the advamages of aiding 
the teucher in maintaining good government; the-importance of hav- 
ing accommodations out of the school house for wood and other pur- 
puses; and especially the importance of visiting the schools for them- 
selves, and witnessing the plans and efforts of the teacher, and pro- 
gress of their children, &c. &e. 

“ These meetings were very fully attended, and proved to myself 
very interesting. 1 felt amply repaid for going three or four miles and 
spending the evening this way, by the increased interest ané improve- 
ment manifest in parents and the schools. The same course pursued 
for years must result in a decided improvement of every department of 
popular education.” ° 


ra REPORT OF SCHOOL VISITERS. 


A good primary education was felt to be of great importance by 
our pilgrim fathers, when they first established themselves in the wilds | 
of New England. It was this feeling, that led them to plant a school | 
house “ hard by” every church; and, as the population increased, to | 
increase their schools, that their advantages might be enjoyed by eve- 
ry family, and every child. And here sprung into existence the ad- 
mirable system of “common schools,” which has been of such incal- 
culuble advantage to our country. From hence we have received the 
rich inheritance, which has been the foundation of our national char- | 
acter; though it has been, to a great Cxtent, increasingly abused and | 
neglected. We hope, and ¢érust, however, that the time has come, | 
when we shall see our faults, and set ourselves to make timely amends. | 





The dawn of a brighter day has come, as is manifest by the increas- | 
ing interest felt upon this subject, in our own, and in other States,— | 
A new impulse has been given in this State, by the energetic action of | 
the General Assembly, which already begins to be felt to its extremi- 
ties, and which will form a new era in the history of our education. 
School societies and districts begin to move, and soon, we trust, new 
life and vigor will be imparted to their doings. We think something 
of this interest will appear among ourselves, from the following report; 
though a sad deficiency of it will be evident on the part of parents—a 
deficreney too, which calls for speedy reform. 

We now invite your attention to a brief description of the different 
schools, as they appeared, when visited by your committee or Board 
of Visiters. It may be proper here to remark, that the Board of Visi- 
ters appointed by the Society, mef and chose two of their number as a 
committee, both of whom attended to the examination of teachers, and 
visited all the schools, excepting the absence of one of the committee 
from town, at the time one of the schools was visited. 

Disirict No. 1. We visited this school Nov. 15th. There were 
present more than 50 scholars, and most of them quite small. The 
older scholars numbered in this District usually attend the select school. 
and tne older class, who attend the district school, had not yet com- 
menced. We heard all the classes read and spell, and also heard the 
usual recitations. Asa general remark, the spelling was better than 
the reading. 1t was a common fault, however, of the younger classes, 
that in spelling, they would pronounce-the words with the tising in- 
flection. Some spoke so low, and indistinct, in reading and spelling, 
as not to be heard with any accuracy, Many tried to read too fast, 
and some read well, Many of the scholars were not supplied with 
books, and much of their time in school is little better than wasted. 
Some of the smaller scholars commence writing quite too young, which 
leads to the neglect of spelling and reading, and is thus in some cases 
worse than loss of time. Some of the writers had good writing books, 
whiic others did not even deserve the name. The teacher had mani- 








fested his judgment, in a judicious classification of the school, and 
zood order was observed. A good schovl house, upon the improved 
lan. 

The committee visited this school again March 24, 1810. We 
found a manifest improvement in most respects. The spelling was 
much better, and the wrong inflectien corrected. The reading had 
greatly improved; scholars were well supplied with books, aud the 
zeneral appearance of the school was quite creditable to the teacher.— 
He cohighaindd however that the scholars were, many of them, irregu- 
lar in their attendance; and this was truly evident from the register, 
which had 73 names, while the average attendance was only 45. The 
education of many children is almost ruined by this irregularity. Pa- 
rents cannot be too careful respecting it. ‘The weMare of your child- 
ren dernund it. No parent visited the school, except the committee, 

District No, 2. We visited this schoot Nov. 21. But iittle over 20 
scholars present, and apparently but little interest felt in school. There 
was a wantof government, and of a proper classifi ation. Many 
were not supplied with books. Three or four read qnite well, while 
many read poorly. Spelling was tolerably good. ‘Lhe school house 
had leon moved and repaired the year before, yet was far from what it 
should be in many respects. There was at least double the number of 
windows there should be ; the benches were too high} the small ones 
no backs, and the writing desks fast tothe wall. With little expense, 
this house might be made a pleasant one. 

Visited this school again March 19, 1840, Some improvement in 
spelling and reading; scholars better supplied with books. But litile 
interest was felt in the schvol, and the average attendance was but lit- 
tle more than half the number enrolled. Whole No. 46—average 25. 
No parent visited the school, except the district committee. 

District No.3. School visited first, Nov. 27. Present 11 boys, 13 

irls—24, There were four classes in school, and. well arranged. 

he scholars appeared interested, and teacher too, and good order was 
observed. Good attention was paid to reading and spelling, and to 
the-rules in the spelling book. Pie school was well furnished with 
books, and the writing books were mostly good. One or two hand- 
some writers. The district had favored many of the suggestions which 
were made, when they were called together and publicly addressed 
upon the subject of schools, both ia and out of the school house. The 
irregular attendance of the scholars shows a great want of interest 
some where, as the average attendance was just one half of the school, 
as it appeared when visited at the close. No parent, except the com- 
mittee, visited the school. 

District No.4, School visited Nov. 22. School house very bad— 
no other in the vicinity so poor—perhups not in the county. It is eve- 
ry way inconvenient, and unfit for the education of children. It is 
much to the credit of the district, that they talk of providing a better 
one. We hope it will be done ere long. The scholars were mostly 
supplied with books, and we hope in another report, the parents will 


| let us say, “all supplied.” The school appeared somewhat familiar 
| with the spelling book, but were deficient in good readers. One reason 


is, scholars are put forward in reading, faster than they are prepared ; 


| another reason is in want of proper classification; and a third, the 


scholars are reading uncorrected, while the teacher is drawn to some- 
thing else. ‘They are all too common reasons, and should be correct- 
ed. No teacher can learn children to read well, unless he gives them 


| his close attention, and makes every correction in place. The same 


remark will apply to*writing. Little or no improvement will be made, 
if children are permitted to write unobserved, While the teacher is em- 
ployed in something else. Bad habits will almost always be formed. 

We visited this school again March 31, and found some improve- 
ment in spelling and reading; progress had been: made in geography 
and arithmetic. No parents visited the school, except the committee. 

District No.5. School visited Nov. 22. The school house might 
be made a very good one, as it is nearly new, if the district would be 
at a little expense, and alter the plan inside. It would make more 
room, and be every way more convenient for scholars und teacher, and 
more comfortable too, The teacher says it would be worth a month’s 
wages to have it altered. We hope with all the pleasing things about 
this school, this will not be neglected. At this visit, but few of the 
larger scholars were in, but a degree of interest was manifested, which 
together with the good order observed, told us, we might look for good 
improvement. Great care and pains were wanifested in reading, the 
a and every scholar looking for.mistakes. Spelling was good, 
and the rules in the spelling book well recited. School well supplied 
with books. 

At our next visit, Feb. 29, we found great improvement, as we ex- 
pected. Nearly every scholar was in school. It was a great trial to 
one girl in the first class, to be detained from school by sickness.— 
Every class read well—minding the pause’, regarding mflections, 
deliberation, emphasis, &c. ‘They were taught to speak audibly and 
distinct. Hardly a word was missed in spelling, though exercised in 
all parts of the book. Good improvement had been made in geogra- 
phy, and the teacher had provided himself with globes. The older 
scholars were familiar with the rules and practice of arithmetic, and 
had grammar so much at their command, as to be able to parse almost 
any blank verse, or any sentence given by the committee. [t wasa 
great oversight, or error of judgment, in the district, that they did not ~ 
raise money and continue the school another month, It would have 
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paid them better than the first two months. Two parents, 
committee, visited the school. 


besides 


also made inquiries about. their mode of teaching, &c.; and those 
who were unable to answer the questions rcadily, promptly, and 


District No. 6. Visited Nov. 26. Present 35 scholurs—the older | intelligibly, were rejected. 


ones not yet commenced. Excellent order was observed in school, 
and the scholars were ready, by a look or motion from the teacher, to 
comply with his wishes. ‘The scholars appeared animated and inter- 
ested. They were well classed, but not all supplied with books.— 


Many read well, though some tried to read too fast. The ambition | 


of the teacher seemed to be felt by his pupils. They spelled well, and 
promised us well for another visit, which we made them April 4. 
Iwo mothers in the district, visited with vs, and we were glad to see 
tliem—so were the scholars and teacher. Excellent improvement had 
been made in reading and spelling, and in arithmetic and geography ; 
also in, writing. A common fault in this school—they read too fast. 

District No. 7. The district is small—only 23 scholars—18 were 
present at our first visit. ‘The school appeared well ia spelling and 
reading. The school house, though built but a few years, is very in- 
eonvenient inside, and the small benches without backs. It is hoped 
that a district of so good general reputation, will have a more conven- 
ient house. ° 

Such was the condition of our winter schools; and while many 
things were pleasant and encouraging, it will be seen that other things 
require speedy attention. As a general remark, it is evident, that im- 
provements in our common schools will not go much farther than pa- 
reuts will approve and sustain. And hence the necessity that parents 
should manifest a much greater interest in the subject. And here let 
us ask your attention to a few particulars. 

1. Parents must look to the condition of the schools for themselves. 
In five districts, no parent visited the schools, except the committee. 
In two, two parents in each saw the schools, It is no wonder children 
feel so little interest. 

2. More convenient school rooms should be provided. There is but 
one convenient house in the seven: three or four others might be made 
convenient with but little expense, and one is wholly unfit for any sach 
purpose. - 

3. Parents must supply their scholars with books. 
time is nearly lost, and bad labits formed. 

4, ‘The scholars should be more steady and punctual in their attend- 
ance. ‘I'he average attendance upon the winter schools has been 
much less than two-thirds of the time. This is the great reason why 
so many scholars are always backward, and seem to learn little.— 
Their parents should not complain of the teacher, We hope parents 
wiil reflect upon these points, and let the report of another year show 
a decided improvement, Respectfully submitted, ' 

WM. ALBERT HYDE, 
O. B. WRIGHT, 

P. 8S. Eventna Scnoois.—T he teachers in two of the districts had 
evening schvols gratuitous. 

In district, No. 5, the evening school was for spelling, and asking 
questions from side to side, (as they chose sides.) The questions were 
to be asked from anything in the Bible or history, or in any of their 
daily studies. Great interest was excited, and questions were asked, 
and readily answered from Bible history, from civil history, from 
geography, &c. which many older people would be entirely unable to 
answer. 

In district No. 6, the teacher had evening schools for reading and 
speaking, which awakened much interest, as his school house would 
be thronged whenever opened for this purpose. 


If not, their 


Committee. 





CANTERBURY FIRST SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

An important measure in reference to the winter schools, 
and to the direction and enlightenment of the public mind on 
the whole subject of school improvethent, is in progress in this 
society, which we should be happy to see followed in every 
school society in the State. A series of meetings of parents 
and all who are disposed to attend in the several school dis- 
tricts, was commenced in October, to be continued every Sun- 
day evening, till every district is reached. The meeting is 
heldin the school-house of the district, and is addressed by the 
schvol-masters, clergymen, and others who have attended to 
the subject, 

REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE. 

Soon after the board of visitors were appointed, they met together 
to consult upon the best interests of the schools. After some dis- 
cussion, and considerable opposition to the present law, they voted 
to appoint a sub-committee of two, to examine teachers and visit 
schools, As it was a new thing, and might not take well with the 
people, they agreed to appoint two who would do the whole busi- 
ness for five doliars each. 

The first duty for us to perform, was to examine teachers; and 
we were of the opinion that great pains should be taken in making 
the selection, and that no individual should be allowed to teach, who 
was mot found, after a careful examination, to’ be well qualified. 
We therefore subjected them to a strict examination in the several 
branches required by law; at the same time requesting them to 


communicate their ideas to us, as they would to childrén in school ; 
thereby enabling us to judge whether they were apt to teach. We 


The schools were all visited according to law; that is, twice 
jeach. ‘The committee were of the opinion that twice was not suffi. 
| cient, as the first time is too soon to tell much about it, and the last 
| time too late to correct errors. We therefore took it upon us to 
make an extra visit, about the middle of the term, to all the schools 
except one, whieh visits gave us a chance to detect and correct 
errors, and give such advice as our experience and reflection might 
suggest ; and we are happy in stating that the schools in this society 
have never, in our opinion, come to the close in so good a condition 
as in the spring of 1840. It certainiy may be said that they closed 
with colors flying. Parents in most of the districts have become 
awakened to a sense of their duty, and there has been the past year 
a cheerful co-operation between parents, visitors, teachers and pu- 
pils. In districts No. 2 and 3, more than an ordinary intérest has 
been manifested by almost all concerned, insomuch that it has been 
said by some penurious persons, that they were striving to see who 
should pay the greatest wages. 

But their object undoubtedly has been to get good teachers, and 
that object has been accomplished. Good teachers they have had, 
and, as a direct consequence, good schools. And it has been not a 
little surprising to us, in visiting those two schools, to witness the 
rapid progress which has been made in every study pursued, In 
years past, reading and spelling have been greatly neglected, but 
here they have been strictly attended to. We not only found good 
readers and good spellers, but we found them well acquainted with all 
the various branches which the law requires. Here we found children 
from six to ten years of age, as well acquainted with the geography 
of difigrent countries, apparently, as with their fathers’ farms. We 
found them so well acquainted with arithmetic, that thty would give 
an intelligible demonstration of the rules from beginning to end. 
With the use of blocks, the square and cube roots were illustrated 
so that they were made plain to those who saw them. Tile younger 
classes manifested a spirit of ambition and attention which was truly 
surprising. Their recitations were such as to show that their teach. 
ers had taken_unwearied pains with them. They had very good 
ideas of the sounds of the letters, punctuation, definition of words, 
&c.; in fact, every thing seemed to be just as it should be. Ten 
years ago one would hardly have supposed so great a change could 
have taken place in our schools. 

In districts No. 1, 4 and 5, they are looking up a little, but as yet 
far behind. No. 5 being locatwd in a factory village, the children 
are part of the time in school, the rest of the time-in the factory. 
This constant change almost ruins the school. Last year they num. 
bered 97 scholars, and yet the teacher told us it was very rare to get 
40 at atime. ‘The school houses in this society are not only badly 
constructed, but very badly located—all, with one exception, stand- 
ing on or in the highway. 

In No. 4 the house stands upon a steep side-hill, so that the end 
next the road is low on the ground, while the other stands upon a 
wall eight feet high. ‘The road is still high¢? than the house, and 
so fixed that when it rains it washes the mud and filth before the 
door, so that it not unfrequently happens that the children are obliged 
to step over shoe into this puddle of dirty water, which gives them 
bad colds, and operates very much to the disadvantage of the school. 
The clapboards hang loosely, containing about one nail: to a board; 
and when the wind blows, they clatter as if they were trying to see 
which would clatter the loudest. ‘The plastering is sadly torn off; 
kthe roof so open and leaky, that when it rains it is almost as difficult 
to find a dry place as it was for Noah’s dove. The benches, and 
what plastering remains, contain the work of artists for about thirty 
years, bearing the images of every thing that ever was seen, and 
many things that never were seen, There is but one bench in the 
room that will stand alone. If the least move is made, the legs fall 
out, down go the benches, and all is confusion. In the middle of 
the rvom is a smal! stove. All they had to burn in it for about four 
weeks in the coldest part of last winter, was green basswood—a 
much bette@article to extinguish the flames of a burning building, 
than to warm the inside of a schoolroom. There are many other 
things which operate very much to the disadvantage of-the school, 
and we think it next to impossible for the best teacher in the world 
to keep a good school there, under existing circumstances. It may 
be well to remark here, that the district have laid a tax of two cents 
on the dollar to repair the house; but if they do it where it stands, 
it will not, in our opinion, be what it should be. 

Thus we have given a brief deecription of one of our schoolhouses. 
The others are in a better condition, but far from good. The people 
however are waking up, and we sincerely hope and trust that the 
time is not far distant, when no district in this society shall be behind 
its neighbors, as respects either schoolhouse or schovl. 


Visiting 
Commnisiee, 


Raten W. Rosrnson, 





Ail which is respectfully submitted. 


Rurus_W avvo, 
Canterbury, Sept. 14, 1840, 
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NEW HAVEN—FIRST SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The Board of School Visiters of the First School Society in New 
Haven, respectfully report : . 

That os. afi ns Henn election as a Board of Visiters, they proceed- 
ed to organize, and then appointed the Rev. Messrs, Smith Dayton 
and George E. Day a committee to examine teachers and visit the 
schools, pursuant to tke statute in such case provided. And they are 
happy to be able to say that the said committee have faithfully attend- 
ed to the duty assigned them, , 

All the schdéols have been visited by one or the other of said com- 
mittee, occasionally accompanied by one or more of the Board of 
Visiters. af ' 

So far as their experience will enable the Board of Visiters to judge, 
they believe the appointment of one man as a committee, who (accom- 

nied by as many of the Board as can attend with him) shall visit 
ull the schools during the year, and report to the Board, is the best plan 
that can be followed, and a great improvement upon the old plan. 

A person visiting all the schools has, of course, a much better op- 
portunity of judging of the relative merits and improvement of each 
school, and will soon become much better qualified to give directions 
and instructions to the several teachers than the several members of the 
Board can be. A person visiting all the schools, and examining all 
the teachers, and observing their various modes of instruction, will 
find somethin in the modevof each teacher which is well calculated to 
adyance his scholars in their studies, which has not been adopted by 
any of the rest of them, and which, upon his suggestion, they can 
adopt, while he is himself continually becoming better qualified for 
discharging the duties of the office. If this practice is continued, the 
committee believe that the schools in this society will soon become 
almost, if not entirely uniform in their course of instruction, while it 
will aid the Board very much in their endeayors to establish g uni- 
formity of books in use, _ : 

In pursuance of the direction of the statute prescribing the duties of 
this Sond, they have examined several school books, with a view of 
recommending such as ought to be used in the schools; and although 
they have not been able to pay that auention to this branch of their 
duties which its importance demanded, and which they could have 
wished, yet they have made a beginning, and trust that they have at 
least laid the foundation of an improvment in this respect. 

In the further prosecution of this part of the duties of the Board of 
Visiters, they would respectfully suggest that the fewer the books of 
one kind of study which are permitted in the schools the better. It is 
important that the best book of the kind should be adopted, and when 
so adopted no other of the kind should be allowed. : 

The Board have recommended and adopted the following books : 

Mitchell’s Geography and Atlas; Tracey’s Arithmetic; Lovell’s 
Young Pupil’s First and Second Books; Hall’s Reader’s Manual; 
Webster's Testament; Webster’s Spelling Book. : 

From the reports to us of the examining and visiting committees, 
and from our own observations, we are enabled to state that there has 
been a decided improvement in all the schools in this society, and we 
are happy to say that the district committees, as well’as the several 
teachers, hove given us all the aid we asked of them, and have shown 
a zeal in the cause of common school education, which entitles them 
to the thanks of the community, and gives an assurance of the future 
prosperity of this important branch of our civil institutions. 

There is still, however, much room for improvement in most of the 
schools. In some of them there is a desire to go over too much ground, 
without being thorough enough in each branch—making more show 
than there is substanee. And in many of them there is not attention 
enough paid to spelling and reading. The committee called the atten- 
tiun of the teachers to these important points, and they are pleased at 
seeing an evident improvement in this respect, yet the Board deem it 
a duty again particularly to call their attention to these branches. 

There is a beiter supply of books in the schools than heretofore, but 
nothing like a full supply, and parents are particularly called upon, as 
a duty they owe to their children, ‘to see that they are fully supplied 
with such bools as are recommended b the Board ; and where the 
parents do not do it, it is the duty of the District Committee to supply 
the children, and charge them to the parents, and this the law gives 
them the power to do. ; ; 

The parents are also very much in fault for not compelling their 
cl ildven to be more regular in their attendance at school. In some of 
the schools there is a very great irregularity, and it is impossible for 
a teacher to make a first rate school of one where the scholars are not 
steady in their attendance, ; 

There has also been an improvement in many of the school houses, 
particularly in the one in Washington District, which has been newly 
fitted up, and ope of the best, if not the best school house in this State, 
has been finished the past year. It is located in Whiting street, and 
the District Committee are deserving of great praise for its neatness 
and convenience. 

The Lancasterian school, under the care of Mr, Lovell and Miss 
Hotchkiss, and their assistants, has decidedly improved within the 
past year, and may be said to be fully equal to what it ever has been 
in its best days. : ; 
Miss Hoicikiss and Miss Harrison areentitled to much credit for 


the appearance and high standing of the female department ; and the 
many respectable young men, who are now useful and ac.ive mem- 
bers of society, who received their whole education in the male depart- 
ment of that school, bear honorable testimony to the ability and unur- 
ing zeal of Mr. Lovell. 

he school in Whiting street, in the charge of Prelate Dimick, Esq, 
has been in operation about six months, and if nothing occurs to injure 
it, it will soon become one of the best schools in the State. 

“If parents, aid others, who feel an interest in common schools, will 
visit it, they will at once see the importance of having good teachers 
and good school houses. 

The whole number of children attending school in the Society is 
about 1016, and the average attendance about 786. 

The question of introducing music into our common schools, is one 
worthy of the consideration of those who feel interested in their suc- 
cess. The commitee do not feel experienced enough upon this point 
to make any explicit recommendation upon the subject, but understand 
some of the teachers have partially tried the experiment, and think 
well of it, and they think it would be well to have the experiment fully 
tried in one or more of the schools. 

The Board would again call the attention of parents to the impor- 
tance of their often visiting the schools, and of their negligence in this 
respect. Any one visiting the schools of this Society, and having no 
knowledge to the contrary, would suppose the children were all or- 
phans. Ivall the visits of the committee they have not met a half 
dozen fathers, and but very few mothers, unless it be at-the examina- 
tions of the Lancastesian school. And there is a universal complaint, 
that fathers seem to take no interest in the schools, unless it is now 
and then to complain of the teacher for correcting their children, in 
nine out of ten of which cases the fault lies in their not governing 
their children at home. 

The Board strongly recommend the immediate establishment of a 
school of a higher order, to which those scholars in the several dis- 
trict schools, who have attained a certain degree of advancement in 
studies, may be admitted; and that a Board of Exaniiners, consisting 
of all the tcachers in the Society, united with the board of sthool visi- 
ters, be established, for the purpose of deciding upon the qualifications 
of applicants for seats in the higher school. 

As only a definite number could be admitted, the desire of advance- 
ment to that school would raise a spirit of rivalship among the teach- 
ers and scholars, which would excite the ambition of all, aud give an 
interest to their studies beyond the mere desire of acquiring knowl- 
edge, All which is respectfully submitted. 

By order of the Board, 
R. 8. HINMAN, Chairman. 


R. S. Hinman, Charles Robinson and Leonard Bacon 
were appointed a committee on so much of the Report as 
related to a High School. We hope this committee will 
report forthwith. The fact that there are but 800 child- 
ren, out of 3232, between the ages of 4 and 16, in the com- 
mon schools, shows most conclusively that these schools, 
as they now are, do not meet the wants of a large portion 
of the Society—and they never will, until a more com- 
plete English education can be given in them. Add a 
high school for the more advanced scholars only to the 
system, and increase the number of such primary schools 
as those in Whiting and Park streets, for the younger, and 
the annual meetings of the society and district will be at- 
tended by more than nine persons. 


FIRST SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


This district embraces nearly the entire population of 
the city of New Haven, and should the Society neglect or 
refuse to establish a High School, we hope the district 
will go forward with the enterprize. The following par- 
ticulars are gleaned from the last annual Report of the 
district committee. : 

The Broadway Charity School, where the children are 
in all or in part clothed by benevolent ladies, is now re- 
cognized as a common school, as is also the school con- 
nected with the Orphan Asylum. This should be done, 
but is not, with similar institutions in Hartford and other 
large cities. 


Number of persons over 4 and under 16, Aug. 1839. 2436 
Average school attendance, 850 


Number of schools, 9 
Number of teachers, 15 
Amount of teacher’s wages, $3,270,00 
Expenses for ordinary repairs, fuel, &c. $1,217,64 
Average expense per scholar, $5,50 
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small children. The size of the school-room is about 304 by 22 feet, 
and 14 feet high, with a ventilator. The whole number of pupils en- 
tered the first quarter was, males 54, females 34—total 88. “About 20 
applied that could not be accommodated with seats. This school 
house was originally designed to accommodate 75 scholars, and is 


WHITING STREET SCHOOL. | 
This school house and school is spoken of in the high- | 


est terms by the committee. 


No pains has been spared by the committee in making it in every : vie th ' 
way beautififl, commodious, and well arranged for the comfort and also to be continued through the year a , tes 
convenience of the pupils; and it is confidently believed that its supe- We published a plan and description of this building 
rior as to the beauty of its " and ys Me = yaoi cog ‘in No. 11, of Volume II. but as we have had more appli- 
primary school, does not exist. It contains esks for 4 pupils each, | ; Ser chan we ae 
with separate seats for each pupil, consisting of a small ion with a’| Cations for that number t can supply, we insert them 
back, made fast to the floor ; also smaller benches around the room for | again. 
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PLANS OF WHITING STREET SCHOOL. 
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; EXPLANATION. . E. Recitation room, 
A. Closet for Library. F. Room for fuel. 
B, Closet for keeping the stove in summer, and other articles. G. Flue for chimney. 
C. Stove. H. Teacher’s desk. 


D. Doors. W. Windows. 











BERLIN, FIRST SCHOOL SOCIETY, OR KENSINGTON. 
Proposed plan of a female association to improve schools. 


From the outset of our labors in this field, we have 
been sensible of the vast influence for good which the 
mothers of a district or society might exert by more active 
individual or associated efforts, in behalf of common 
schools. They stand at the very fountain of influence. 
The dress, manners, books, regularity and punctuality of 
attendance, and the review or preparation of school lessons 
at home, of the children, depend mainly on them. Let 
the mothers of a district read, converse, and become well 
informed, as to what constitutes a good school, become 
acquainted with the teacher, visit the school room, see in 
what close, uncomfortable, and unpleasant quarters their 
children are doomed to spend their school hours, the 
vast amount of time, during each session of the school, 
they, especially the younger, are unemployed in any use- 
ful exercise, ahd the bad or inefficient methods of govern- 
ment and instruction too often pursued by the teachers, 
whom school visiters have licensed to teach the children 
of others, not their own, and the schools cannot remain 
where they are. They will make their houses too hot for 
their husbands, or brothers, or grown up children to re- 
main at home in, when district or society meetings for the 
improvement of these schools are to be held, or to come 
back again if they have from a poor economy which usually 
defeats itself, voted against every proposition to repair the 
old, or build a new school house, or to employ a teacher of 
proper qualifications, because of the expense. The fol- 
lowing communication from Mrs Willard gives the out- 
line of an association of women for this purpose, which 
we regret she could not have remained in Kensington to 
have carried out. 

We have seen another plan, for visitation, of more easy 
execution, which is this. Let a district be divided into 
sections of two, four, or six families, according to its size. 
Almost every district would thus furnish some eight or 
ten or twelve sections, and let it be the duty of one of 
these sections, to visit the school every week, say on Fri- 
day, or some other set day, until the circuit of the district 
has been made. If convenient, both the parents should go. 
We care not how it is done, but let the mothers go and 
see ‘the schools.as they are. 

Sir,—Recollecting your request, that I would give you in 
writing the ideas which I bad addressed to you verbally, on 
the importance of the co-operation of my own sex to the well 
being of common schools, and of the manner in which it could 
be brought to bear, I determined to send you tfie outline sketch 
of a plan for a society, which was in agitation, and which 
would have been formed, had I remained in Kensington to 
spend the ensuing winter. There being in that society no 
compact village, the women were not so weil situated for act- 
ing in an associate capacity, as in many other places. But 
had it been ia my power to return, it would have been only 
on the condition that such associations should be formed. 
The improvemeats made would not then have been left to 
chance, as to their continuance; nor would a considerable 
number of the children, unfurnished with proper implements, 
have remained after all, little benefitted. The condition of 
the common schools, in several respects, appears tome affecting, 
like that of a large young family of widower’schildren. The 
father provides,what he thinks is necessary, and there is per- 
haps an hired maid or an older sister, who looks after the litile 
children, as well as she knows how. But where is the 
mother? Where is she whose watchful eye and yearning bo- 
som would be the surest pledges of their growing intelligence 
and virtue ; with her they were cleanly, orderly and industfi- 
ous. She felt their little wants, when the father did not; and 
her influence with him, or her own purse was sweetly drawn 
forth to supply them; and the supply was not monthly to be 
‘renewed, on accountof unwatched waste and destruction ; for 
she admonished the little squanderers; took care, or obliged 
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| them to do so, of their minutest articles of necessity. All this 
| the united mothers might do for the common nursery of their 
| children ; and it is for the want of this supervision, that the 
| common schools are in the forlorn condition in which many of 

them, throughout the country, are now found; and the best 
jmight be with it far beter than they can be without it. 
| Would thatmy sisters of this community would awake to the 
| importance of the subject. If any shouid be inclined to do so, 
‘they may find the appended plan of a society useful in aiding 
|them to begin. When, however, a newly invented machine 

is put into operation, some things may be found to need alter- 
| ing, although the principle on which it is formed is perfectly 
| correct, and its chief parts rightly arranged ; and in its first play 
| some things may wisely be added, merely to overcome obstruc- 
tions wh ich its own motion will wear away. Such, for exam- 
ple, in this instance, is the putting, in the first place, two per- 
sons on committees, where hereafter an individual responsibil- 
ity would better accomplish the object. 

Yours with great respect, 
Emma Wittarp, 
Kensington, Sept. 10th, 1840. 2 


We the undersigned, women of the East District of Kensing- 
ton, do hereby associate ourselves, for the object of aiding, by 
our united exertions, the common school cause ; especially by 
improving the condition of our own school. 

We are moved hereto, by considering the vital importance 
of elevating by right education the common wind—by the 
endearing ties which bind us to the children of our own 
school—by the knowledge that it is the proper sphere of wo- 
men, to take the care of youug children,—and by the consid- 
eration of the deficiencies heretofore experienced, and the 
|need of united and efficient effort, as well as of some addi- 
| tional pecuniary means to supply those deficiencies. 
| We do therefore determine, in the fear, and by the favour 
of God, to associate ourselves in the solemn resolution that 
we will do whatever may be in our power, consistently with 
higher duties, tu etfeet the object herein named, and we con- 
|ceive that to no object will our highest duty, that to our Ma- 
ker, more distinetly point, than that, as a body, the women of 
this district, should see that the children within its bounds 
should be so trained as to become the blessings of this world, 
and the “ blessed ” of a better. 








THE CONSTITUTION. 
| Articre I. This Society shall be called the Female Com- 
‘mon School Association of the East District of Kensington. 
Il. The officers of the Association shall be a President, 
Vice President, Treasurer, Seeretary, and such Executive 
Committees as the business of the Association may in their 
| judgment require. These shall constitute a board of officers, 


| who shall meet on the first Tuesday of every month, to receive 


| reports, direct expenditures, and devise measures to effect the 
‘objects for whicli they are chosen. 
Ill. This Asociation shall hold semi-annual meetings on 
=<, at which times officers shall be chosen, 
those who have served shall make reports of their several pro- 
ceedings, and the other business of the society be transacted. 
| IV. Any female belonging to this district may become a 
member of this Assuciationg by subscribing this constitution, 
|and paying fifty cents; and will continue to be a member by 
the payinent of the same sum semi-annually ; and any female 
i not of this district, may become a member by the payment of 
five dollars, she afterwards continuing, if she remains a mem- 
ber, to pay the same as the women of the district. 
REMARKS ON ARTICLE I. 

A committee, probably of two, will be needed, to obtain the 
names, residences, ages, &c. of all the children in the dis- 
trict, of suitable age to attend the school—to learn if any 
}among them are hindered from the benefit: of the school by 
|any causes within our power to remove, (as by a degree of 
penury that deprives thei of suitable clothing, books, &c.) 
and if so, to see that those causes be removed, as far'as our 
ability will allow, and the children properly clad, and other- 
wise provided, are sent to the schvol; or otherwise report be 
made to the board of officers, or to the association, or as the 
case may be, petition, in behalf of the needy, the propermale 
authorities. 

Another committee of the same nurnber, will be needed to 
inspect the accommodations of the children and teacher with 
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in the school-house and without, to see \ hether such things 
are provided as are needed for health, comfort, and cleauli- 
ness, and to make purchases under such restrictions as shall 
frow time to time be agreed’ on—to take eare of such things 
in their department as may be already provided, and to report 
to the board of officers, and to make due reports to the Asso- 
ciation concerning all matters within their department. ' 
Another committee would be needed, whose business it 
should be, to spend a certain time in the school, to become 
acquainted with the character and management of the teacher, 
and the progress of the pupils, and their behavior in school, 
in order that they may bring the influence of -the association 
to co-operate with the teacher, to carry out plans of improve- 


ment—to see that her efforts are not hindered by small items | 


of expense, which there is no one to meet, relating to books of 
a similac kind for classes of the same degree of improvement, 
slates. black boards, &¢.—to purchase these under suitable re- 
strictions, and also to make puruhases of cheap and useful 
apparatus, when the funds of the Society will admit. The 
r@ports of such a committee to the associated mothers of the 


children, might be the means of incalculable good, by shewing | 


them how often the teacher’s exertions are brought to nought 
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gree to raise the standard of education. We are far however fromt he 
attuinment of the objects which are to be sought in common school 
education. We only begin to look upon the prospect before us with a 
degree of hope. The efforts made in the State, have had a decidedly 
salutary influence upon our schools, and both teachers and committees 
perform their duties more thoroughly than formerly. 

You wish to know the course which we design to pursue in our 
| schools the ffresent season. In the first place, the schools have all been 
| examined at their commencement with unusual care. We wish not 
, only to retain the ground we have gained in other years, but to make, 
| if possible, greater advances than at any other reriod, 
| The central meeting will be held during the winter, once in two 
| weeks, and a meeting for the benefit of parents, teachers, and children; 
' will also be attended occasionally in the different school districts, as 
| propesed by the recent school convention at Tolland, 

One thing | will add: our committee have passed a resolution “ that 
the teachers in all the schools be directed to instruct -their pupils in 
morals and in manners, as an important part of useful education.”— 
|} The limits of this communication will not admit of my remarking 
| upon this point. But you will agree with me, that neglect here will 
| defeat the entire object of education. 


| WILLIAM ELY. 





WATERTOWN. 


by the irregularity of their children’s attendance—how much | [The Report of the Visiters is full and minute, and we regret that 


each might do in her own family to make the authority of the 


school respected, and otherwise to aid the teachers in the work | 
of improvement, and thus to produce results which will teil | 


upon her own future happiness; for who can weigh, or meas- 
ure, orestimate the diflerence to a parent; to a mother espe-| 
cially, between a good child, coming forward to be a good man 
or woman, and a bad child, growing up to be miserable in 
himself, a torment to his family, and a_pest to society. And 
how many such have died an untimely death, with curses 
upon careless mothers. ; 

For this committee on the literature and regulations of 
the schoul, there would te needed, well educated, judicious, 
and public spirited women, who would spend enough of their 
time in the school to become acquainted with any improve- 
ments which may at any one time be made in the School, so 
that such improvements shall not be lost by a change of 
teachers. 

The character and management of the teacher, would, of 
course, fall under the observation of such a committee. In- 
competence and unfaithfulness should be detected and treated 
accordingly, and so should the reverse of these qualities. 
The good and faithful teacher is worthy to be the companion 
of the mother and sisters of the children they teach. 





MANSFIELD—SECOND SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
Extract from a letter of the Chairman of the Board of Visiters. 


The annual report made to our School Society, did not contain any 
particulars of importance which were not noticed in our annual re- 
turns. Our school committee concur with their chairman in directing 
the attention of the schools principally to the fundamental branches of 
education, reading, wriling, and spelling. Unless the foundation is 
well laid, we have little hope of the superstructure. When scholars 
become proficients in these branches, they are prepared to take increas- 
ed interest in such as are added. Jam confident that too much cannot 
be made of this point. “We encourage the teachers to instruct shorough- 
ly in all'the studies which are introduced. ‘This course pursued for 
a short time will prepare the way for as many branches as can be pro- | 
fitable in acommon school. Weare under the necessity of giving | 
“line upon line, and precept upon ee in our directions to teach- | 
ers, upon this and all other subjects. Both schools and their heads | 
need discipline with no less care and perseverence than a military | 
band, but with mildness and love peculiar to the successful culture of | 
the intellect and the heart. 

It was named in our annual returns for the last year, that the pastor | 
of the congregational society, who acted as chairman of the school 
committee, invited the older children and youth, and as many of the 
teachers as might see fit to attend, to meet at his house once a week, 
for exercises in reading, speling, declamation and composition, with 
occasional recjtations in other branches, and specimens of writing.— | 
This meeting was thoroughly sustained to the end. The scriptures 
formed a principal réading book, and the exercises closed with singing 
and prayer. ‘Thus a moral influence was diffused through all the! 
schouls, 

One object of this meeting was to form good teachers of the schools 
for future years. At present we have a supply of instructers for our 
own schools and for as many more in other places. Our young men 
are occupied. as teachers in four different States. With us school- 
keeping is held in honorable estimation, which tends in no small de- | 





the matter which we have provided for this number compels us to 
abridge it for insertion.—Eb.] 

Soon after their appointment the Board of Visjters met and discus- 
sed among other topics relative to our scheols, the evils resulting from 


| the multiplicity of school books. ‘To avoidyhe expense to parents, aud 


the increased classes, and divided attention entailed upon pupils and 
teachers by this variety, the Board made a selection of such as they 
deemed best to be used, and gave a list to the teachers of the schools, 
and the merchants in town, with directions to the former to conforin to 
this list when new purchases were to Le made. 

The teachers employed were all examined in the studies prescribed 
by law, and the schools have been visited twice during each season of 
schooling, a half day being spent in every visitation. 

[We can only insert a particular notice of a few of the districts. ] 

District No.1. This 8chool is composed of two departments, one 
for the older and more advanced scholars, and the other forthe younger. 

Winter Term. In the higher department the scholurs were exam- 
ined in reading, spelling, writing, grammar, arithmetic, geography and 
defining words. The general appearance of the school was ood, es- 
pecially in its discipline. In ths looer department, the regularity of 
attendance was defeated by an epidemic in the district. There was 
much improvement made in distinct and correct reading and in proper 
discipline. 

Summer Term. ‘The attendance was more regular and the profi- 
ciency in the lower department greater. Great improvement in read- 
ing and spelling, and much benefit derived from oral instruction on 
the part of the teachers. 

District No. 2. This school maintained a reputable standipg, and 
deserves better accommodations, The house is too small and the seats 
badly arranged. The reading is characterised as somewhat indistinct 
and monotonous. 

District No. 5. Taught by a female, who did not succeed in secur- 
ing a proper degree of subordination on the part of the older boys, 
The condition of the writing books commended. 

District No. 6. Excelled in reading and writing. No blot was 
found in any writing books, and in some of the scholars greater pro- 
ficiency was made in this department than in any other school. b 
ticular attention was paid to the smaller children. 

District Nov. 7. Provided with a new and spacious schoo] house, 
with single desks and opening in the ceiling for the escape of the air 
which has become vitiated by having been breathed. A want of dis- 
cipline noticed. 

District No. 9, consisted of nine scholars orjginally, and was some- 
times reduced to 2 or 3. 

The Visiters believe that in the exaMination of teachers, the stand- 
ard of qualifications pointed out by the statute, should be conscientious- 
ly adhered to and enforced by the examiners. They believe that a 
good English education is indispensable to the successful prosecution 
of school teaching, and that no person deficient in this qualification 
ought to be licensed to instruct our youth, It 4s believed, that were 


ar- 


, your examining committee certain of being sustained by publie senti- 


ment in requiring increased quulifications of those who aspire to bé 
school teachers, they would not so ofien license those io leach, who 
ought rather to be taught. . Among the laws recently enacted upon the 


| subject of common schools, a provision is found, authorizing school 


visiters to dismiss from the eharge of schools, instructers, who are 
found to be incompetent to manage schools in such a way as to profit 
their pupils. This power ought certainly to be exercised with much 
discretion, but it is believed that cases sometimes occur, in which 
teachers should thus be dismissed from their offices, to make roony for 
those who will manage more discreetly. 

The condition of many of our school houses demands the serious 
attention of this society. Two at least, within our limits, are so 
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much decayed, that unless some repairs be made, neither teacher no: | of facts exist to a considerable degree; but it is feared that 
scholars can be made comfortably warm in severe weather. Altera-| jn the 16th the proportions are not so favorable. 
tions in the seats, writing desks, &c may, at trifling expense, be made} Byt our present situation is in some degree more encoura- 


in most of them, which will greatly promote the comfort, health and | _: ’ SE cibmey: : : 
. . lf or ‘f “ 2v ao - 
improvement of the scholars, and tacilitate the efforts of the teachers. jging. 17 wo other districts r eawmmepent J have made great im 
No school room should be dest tute of the means of ventilation. At | PTOVewents In their school-houses, and will make their houses 


very trifling expense, the upper sash of two windowson opposite sides | Very comfortable ; and the expenses they have incurred are 
of the room may be so altered as to admit of being lowered a little, so | Very heavy considering the amount of their lists. 

as to permit the foul air which accumulates in a crowded room to | My acquaintance with the first will enable me to be more 
escape. | particular. 

The Board would direct the attention of this Society to the evils at- Your lecture here, though but few attended, had more effect 
tendant upon the irregular attendance of scholars ut their respective | than we anticipated. Within the ycar past we ptrchased a 
sepa ng ty ery Dhaai of poe | og = lot for $600, and built a district school house 30 by 54 feet, 

Tee ee ee Bind that lees cine lon doin ce eae, much scholars! two stories high, with four rooms. In these four schocls are 


soon fall be bind their classmates, lose interest in their studies, become k by fi . ene on 
discouraged, acquire a disrelish for instruction, not unfreqttently are | Kept by four teachers—one manand three women. The man 


degraded to younger classes, and thus in early life receive serious and | 4€8 $27 per month—one woman $5, and the others $3 per 
lasting injury. Nota few children may be found among us whose | Week, and board themselves. The boys are kept entirely se- 
attendance at school is so transient and occasional that they fail to| parate from the girls, and each sex is classified—those who 
reap that substantial improvement designed for all our children by the | read fluently are in one room, and the smaller or less forward 
founders of our munificent system of common school education. Mr./jn another. Our accommodations are very comfortable, our 
Barnard, Secretary of the Board of Commissioners, at his recent visit | -on¢ pleasant, and our house quite respectable in its appegr- 
to Watertown, suggested as a remedy for this evil, that the public | eaee 4 ; 


money be divided to the districts according to the actual attendance of ‘sit itad . sth th 
scholars, as authorized by the statute of 1839, instead of being distri- | I had the pleasure to visit ita day or two since with the 
buted according to the number of children enumerated between 4 and | COMMussioner of the school fund. He expressed himself quite 


16. We merely present this thought for future consideration, A | gratified with the very great progress we had made. 
more efficacious remedy for this and many other evils which cluster Truly yours, TH. 8S. PERKINS. 
around this subject might be found, could public attention be awaken- —_ ——_ 
ed to it in a degree at all corresponding to its importance. : . * . _ 

In conclusion, the Boaed of Vienews mrqneet the members of this " SUBSCRIBERS Sabeslt VOLUME ui. 
Society to take this subject into serious consideration—to encourage We commenced the publication of the Third Volume 


and support those whom they may appoint School Visiters for the | of the Journal, because we received written and personal 
ensuing year, in the conscientious discharge of duty—to encourage assurances from the active friends of common schools in 


faithful teachers, and prompt scholars by proper motives to persevere |‘. ; 
in the acquisition of useful knowledge. Thus may our common schools different parts of the State, that the previous volumes had 


become a richer blessing to the rising generation and to our whole | been of some service in awakening and enlightening pub- 
community. In an ce lic opinion on this subject, and we were unwilling to fore- 
JOEL HUNGERFORD, Sub Committee. | go any means by which we could promote the object of 
our appointment. As we have been unable from the out- 
NEW LONDON. set to induce any publisher to undertake the business of 
Having now obtained from the clerk of the Society our pres rire <,Pralagadiors bie ae a ee Se ee 00 
report, I will make a few extracts from it. editor, publisher, proof reader, and to some extent, packer 
“Phe committee report—that the schools in the several | and director of the Journal, and of prs all arreara- 
districts in the society have all been kept by teachers duly | ges for printers bills, &c. amounting in the two years 
qualilied, during the year ending September 30th, and that|to over twelve hundred dollars. The expense of this 
they have been visited. volume of 192 quarto pages, which if printed in the same 
‘hey report that there has been an improvement in the |type and in the same form, would be equal to the last 
pense para apa =) public interest in these itsti-| edition of the Statutes, will exceed $1000, and to meet 
ot much increased. ; ; - a aie 
Additional Snanecbnrcee ne has been provided during the this, we have the following subscription : 
NEW LONDON COUNTY, 








ast year in the Ist, 5:h and 13th districts, and a disposition are en mime, 

+ — evinced in other districts to enlarge or repair the ey ee re gl er yer ee ; 

schoul houses. ; ’ East Hartford, as” 2 Stonington, ere | 
But the greatest improvements have been made in the first Bertin, Worthington S. S 10 TOLLAND COUNTY. 

and fifteenth districts, in both which commodious buildings | Kensington, 9! Tolland, : 5 ; ~~ 

have lately been erected. Inthe 15:h, which contains 310) Bristol, _. : ‘ . 7/Columbia, . ; : 5 

children between 4 and 16, there were 181 in the district | Canton, (Collinsville,) . — . = Coventry, (South,) a 1 


school, viz: 103 boys and 78 girls, which is an increase of | Farmington, . WINDHAM COUNTY. 


attendance, In the first, containing 401 children between the + ey eat a ; Brooklyn, . . . .3 
above-mentioned ages, 255 have been in attendance under * ice + cn eeragpay i. 3|Plainfieldg{Central Village,) 5 
the charge of town teachers, viz: 128 girls and 127 boys— = Die aces Canerbury, ... ... 1 
while in the 16th district, where there is no school house, and a eer Pomfret, ee ey 


3 ‘ . uitchfield, First School Societ 
where there are 310 children between said ages, there have —o First School Society, 
em, i 


been only 145 attending the school, viz.: 93 boys and- 52 Colebrook, . 
girls, These last numbers are the attendance insummer. In | Goshen, re 
the winter the proportionate attendance was larger in the 15th. | Harwinton, 

Since the completion of the school house in the first, the at- | New Hartford, 
tendance has greatly increased. Norfolk, 


NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 
New Haven, First School Soc, 57 
East Haven, . : ‘ » 8 
Hamden, . ° ° ° 1 
Wolcott, é P : . a 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY, 


— 
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The visiters call the attention of the society to the fact, ne Fairfield, : - : Ke 
that a very large number of the children in those districts for- A tan Trumbull, a bie hat 
merly constituting the first, are in private schools. An inves- ia . : j MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 
tigation, intended to be accurate and believed to be so, has Wolcottville, a Middletown, . . . . 4 
shown that in what is now the first, 255 are or have been the; Woodbury, . . . Se ee 
district schoo!l—39 in no school, and more than 100 are in | Winsted, 13| Westbrook, . ; : o9 


rivate schools. But it isbelieved that there are but 12 of the 3 : oe oe 
Bg who are not receiving an education, or who have not been This to be sure is rather a —e —- of the 
in any school the past year. Of the 39, 20 ‘or 25 are either financial prosperity of the Journa » and is another evi- 
those who have received an education, are at sea, or in other | dence of the little reliance which can be placed on the 
employments, which show that they are possessed of consid- | promises of co-operation in this cause, which are so freely 


erable education. Inthe 15th it is believed that thesame state | given, but so lamely redeemed. 
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